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Classical Literature. 


ne 
THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
@PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 


s.r 


Disquisttion ufion Greatness, 
] HE conversation had a short pause. The 


prince having considered his sisters observa- 
tions, told her, that she had surveyed life with 
prejudice, and supposed misery where she 
did not find it. “ Your narrative,” says he, 
“ throws yet a darker gloom upon the pros- 
pects of futurity: the predictions of Imlac 
were but faint sketehe» of the evils painted by 
Nekayah. I have been lately convinced that 
quiet is not the daughter of grandeur, or of 
power: that her presence is not to be bought 
by wealth, nor enforced by conquest. It is evi- 
dent, that as any man acts in a wider compass, 
he must be more exposed to opposition from 
enmity or miscarriage from chance ; whoever 
has many to please or to govern, must use the 
ministry of many agents, some of whom will 
_be wicked, and some ignorant; by some he 
will be misled, and by others betrayed. If he 
gratifies one, he will offend another ; those 
that are not favored will think themselves in- 
jured; and, since favours cannot be conferred 
brt_ upon few, the greater number will be al- 
ways discontented. * 

“ The discontent,” said the princess, “ which 
is thus unreasonable, I hope that I shall always 
have spirit to despise, and you, power to re- 
press.” 

“ Discontent,” answered Rasselas, “ will 
not always be without reason under the most 
just and vigilant administration of public al- 
fairs. None, however attentive, can always 
discover that merit which indigence or faction 
may happen to obscure; and none, however 
powertul, can always reward it. Yet, he that 
sees inferior desert advanced above him, will 
naturally impute that preference to partiality 
or caprice; and,andeed, it can scarcely be 
hoped that any man, however magnanimous 
by nature or exalted by condition, will be able 

to persist for ever in fixed and inexorable jus- 
tice of distribution ; he will sometimes indulge 
his own affections, and sometimes those of his 
favourites; he will permit some to please him 
who can never serve him; he wiil discover in 
those whom he loves, qualities which in reality 
they do not possess; and to those, from whom 
he receives pleasure, he will in his turn en- 
deavour to give it. ‘Thus will recommenda- 
tions sometimes prevail which were purchased 
by money, or by the more destructive bribery 
of flattery and servility. 

“ He that has much to do will do something 
wrong, and of that wrong must suffer the con- 
sequences; and if it were possible that he 
should always act rightly, ye when such num- 
bers are to judge of his conduct, the bad will 








‘treat before them. 











censure and obstruct him by malevolence, and 
tic good sometimes by mistake. 

“lhe highest stations cannot unerefore hope 
to be the abodes of happiness. whicl. I would 
willingly believe to have fled from tl.. snes and 
palaces to seats of humble privacy and placid 
obscurity. For what can hinder the satisfac- 
tion, or intercept the expectations, of him whose 
abilities are adequate to his employments, who 
sees with his own eyes the whole circuit of his 
influence, who chooses by his own knowledge 
all whom he trusts, and whom none are tempt- 
ed to deceive by hope or fear? Surely he has 
nothing to do but te love and. to be beloved, to 
be virtuous and to be happy.” 

“Whether perfect happiness would be -pro- 
cured by perfect goodness,” said Nekayah, 
“ this world will never afford an opportunity 
of deciding. But this, at least, may be rmain- 
tained, that we do not always find visible hap- 
piness in proportion to visible virtue. All 
natural and almost all political evils, are inci- 
dent alike to the bad and good: they are con- 
founded in the misery of a famine, and not 
much distinguishesl in the fury of a faction ; 
they sink together in a tempest, and are driven 
together from their country by invaders. All 
that virtue can afford is qi etness of conscience, 
a steady prospect of a haj.pier state; this may 
enable us to endure calamity with patience ; 
but remember that patience must suppose 

pain.” 
— aa 
Rasselas and Nekayah continue their conver- 
saiton. 


“ DEAR princess,” said Rasselas, * you 
fall into the common errors of exaggeratory 
declamation, by producing, in a familiar dis- 
quisition, examples of national calamities, and 
scenes of extensive misery, which are found 
in books rather than in the world, and which, 
as they are horrid, are ordained to be rare. 
Let us not imagine e.:is whica we do not feel, 
nor injure life by misrepresentations. I can- 
not bear that querulous e:.quence which threat- 
ens every city with a siege ..e that of Jeru- 
salem, that makes famine attend on every 
flight of locusts, and suspends pestilence on 
the wing of every blast that issues from the 
south. 

“ On necessary and inevitable evils, which 
overwhelm kingdoms at once, all disputation 
is vain; when they happen, they must be en- 
dured. But it is evident, that these bursts of 
universal distress are more dreaded than felt: 
thousands and ten thousands flourish in youth, 
and wither in age, without the knowledge of 
any other than domestic evils, and share the 
same pleasures and vexat.ons whether their 
kings are mild or cfuel, whether the armies 
of their country pt.she their enemies, or re- 
WV hile courts are disturb- 
ed with intesti: npetitions, and ambassa- 
dors-are negotiat. ~.. foreign countries, the 
smith still plies his aril and the husbandman 





drives his plow forward; the necessaries of 
life are required and obtained, and the succes- 
sive business. of the seasons continues to make 
its wonted revolutions. 

“ Let us cease to consider what, perhaps, 
may never happen, and what, when it shalk 
happen, will laugh at human speculation. We 
will not endeavour to modify the motions of 
the elements, or to fix the destiny of king- 
doms. It is our business to consider what 
beings like us may perform; each labouring 
for his own happiness, by promoting within 
his circle, however narrow, the happiness of 
others. 

*“ Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; 
men and women are made to be companions of 
each other, and therefore I cannot be persuaded 
but that marriage is one of the means of hap- 
piness.” 

«“ I know not,” said the princess, “ whether 
marriage be more than one of the innumerable 
modes ‘of human misery. When I see and 
reckon the various forms of connubial infeli- 
city, the unexpected causes of lasting discord, 
the diversities of temper, the oppositions of 
opinion, the rade collisions of contrary desire 
where both are urged by violent impulses, the 
obstinate contests of disagreeable virtues, where 
both are supported by consciousness of good 


intention, I am sometimes disposed to think, 


with the severer casuists of most nations, that 


marriage is rather permitted than approved,. 


and that none, but by the instigation of a pas- 
sion too much indulged, entangle theinaaltes 
with indissoluble compacts.” 

“ You seem to forget,” replied Rasselas, 
“ that you have, even now, represented celi- 
bacy as less happy than marriage. Both con- 
ditions may be bad, but they cannot both be 
worst. ‘Thus it happens when wrong opinions 
are entertained, that they mutually destroy 
each other, and leave the mind open to truth.” 

“ I do not expect,” answered the princess, 
“to hear that imputed to falsehood which is 
the consequence only of frailty. ‘To the mind, 
as to the eye, it is difficult to compare with 


exactness objects vast in.their extent, and va= 


rious in their parts. Where we see or cone 


ceive the whole at once, we readily note the 


discriminations, and decide the preference: 
but of two systems, of which neither can be 
surveyed by any human being in its full. com- 
pass cf magnitude and multiplicity of comapli- 
cation, where is the wonder, that, judging of 
the whole by parts, I am alternately affected 
by one and the other as either presses oh my 
memory or fancy? We differ from ourselves 
just as we differ from each other, when we 
see only part of the question, as in the multi- 
farious relations of politics and morality: but 
when we perceive the whole at oncé, as in nu- 
merical computations, all agree in one judg- 
ment, and none ever varies his opinion.” 

“ Let us not add,” said the prince, * to the 
other evils of life, the bitterness of contro- 


| versy, nor endeavour to vie with each other in 
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subtilties of ‘argument. We are employed in | whom I shall constitute and appoini sole exe- THE CAPTIVE LIBERATED. 
a search, of which both are equally to enjoy the | ecutor of this my last will and testament, only —— 
success, or suffer by the miscarriage. It is | desiring and requesting of him, that he writes A FRAGMENT. 
therefore fit that we assist each other. You | and prenouncesan epithalamium on this happy —_— 


surely conclude too hastily from the infelicity 
of marriage against its institution: will not 
the misery of life prove equally that life can- 
not be the gift of heaven? ‘The world must 
be peopled by marriage, or peopled without it.” 

** How the world is to be peopled,” returned 
Nekayah, “ is not my care, and needs not be 
yours. I see no danger that the present ge- 
neration should omit to leave successors behind 
them ; we are not now inquiring for the world, 
but for ourselves.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





ae SS 
WHIMSICAL WILL OF AN OLD BA- 
CHELOR THE DAY BEFORE 
FUS NUPTIALS, 


— + oo 


When I said, I would die a bachelot, 
I did not think I should live 
Till I were marry’d 





SHAKESPEARE, 


ib 


I, W.N. of D. in the county of S. bache- 
Jor, being sound both in body and mind, but 
apprehensive I shall shortly quit this vain and 
forlorn estate of celibacy ; which I hope to ex- 
change for a more comfortable and happy one, 
through the aid of a kind and virtuous help- 
mate ; do make and ordain this my last will 
and testament, in manner and form following. 

Imprimis. 1 give and bequeath to my good 
friend Mr. W. M. all my manor of Long De- 
ééy; consisting and being made up of the seve- 
ral farms and messuages called or known by 
the names of Doubts, Fears, Bashfulness, Ir- 
resolution, Uncertainty, Fickleness, Obdstinacy, 
ivc. &%c. being for the most part waste and 
barren ground, and much overgrown with bri- 
ars, thorns, and thistles ; but capable, by pro- 
per management, of great cultivation and im- 
provement. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my good 
friend Mr. J. A. all my dwelling-house called 
by the name of Vain-Hopies, situate, lying, and 
being, in High-Street, in the town of Castle- 
Building, in the county of Jmagination ; rising 
to the height of seven stories ; having a fair gar- 
den and a prospect defore it, and a large num- 


ber of windows in the front, but without any 


outlet behind, or any kitchens, cellars, or other 
wonveniencies of a social nature, belonging to 
it; to have and to hold the said dwelling-house 
until the day of his marriage, if he shall think 
proper to keep it so long. 

Item. 1 give and*bequeath to my good friend 
Mr. R. ali my wood-land, called and known 
by the name of 4méiguity; which is well 
planted with fun-irees, conundrums, guirks, and 
quibbles ; together with several impenetrable 
brakes and thickets, of dark, unintelligible in- 
comprehensibilities. 

And lastly, I give and ‘bequeath all the rest 
of my bachelor’s goods and effects, consisting 
of a large treasure of whims, fancies, megrims, 
Sreaks, reveries, schemes, firojects, and designs, 


és'c. to my aforesaid good friend, Mr. J. A. 





occasion ; in order that this my departure into 
the blessed regions of matrimony, may be de- 
cently celebrated. 

And as I apprehend, I shall have no more 
occasion for the legacies above disposed of, so 
it is my true intent and meaning, that my said 
legatees shall not consider them as favours and 
obligations, conferred upon them: as it is also 
my farther sincere will and desire, that they 
do not hoard them up, or continue to make a 
long anc unprofitable use of them; but that 
they shall endeavour to dispose of them as 
soon as possible, to the end that they may be 
the better fitted and disposed to follow me into 
the happy state into which I am now about to 
enter. 


Executed at my mansion of Vain-Hopfies 
aforesaid, the 20th day of March, A. D. 1805. 


Signed, sealed, and delivered 
by the above written testa- 
tor, in the presence of us, 


MakMADUKE MATRIMONY. 
Witt1am WEDLOCK. 
Fanny ForRwArRD. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN REST AND 
HAPPINESS. 


en + 








From the French of the Marchioness of Sillery. 


eR 


THE Elysian Fields of the Pagans were 
doubtless the offspring of a wise and lively 
imagination: happy spirits, for: ever divested 
of passions and desires, walked and conversed 
peaceably in groves that were aiways green. 
Such the monotonous and tranquil feature of 
repose, but not of happiness. It is on earth 
for man to seek repose in default of happiness, 
which is not to be found there: it is on the 
earth he must moderate his desires, because 
nothing can satisfy them : it is, in fact, on the 
earth that Reason prescribes him not to love 
to excess any created object; seeing every 
passionate attachment, even the most lawful, 
is but a lasting source to him, of mortal in- 
quietudes, and tormenting pains. It is not, 
however, in vain, that the Creator has endow- 
ed him with this active sensibility, which he is 
obliged unceasingly to repress. The few mo- 
ments of lively happiness it affords, gives him, 
at least, an idea of trye felicity: he feels that 
the faculty of loving can alone produce it; but 
will it be accomplished by passionately attach- 
ing himself to weak and imperfect creatures 
like himself, together with the frightful cer- 
tainty of being sooner or later separated from 
them by death?—and for ever. No, without 
doubt. To love with ardour, with transport, 
but without jealousy and inquietude ; to find 
in the object of his love a rare model of per- 
fection; to see him in his greatest glory, and 
absolute sovereign of all that exists - - - Such 
is the ravishing and sublime idea of supreme 
felicity ; and such is the eternal hereafter 
which Religion promises to Virtuc. 





“ Ir was the gracious intention of Nature 
to have made thee happy in the enjoyment of 
freedom, and the society of kindred beings: 
cruel accident has controuled this dispensa- 
tion ; at once depriving thee of liberty and so. 
cial bliss. Be mine the heartfelt happiness, 
by an humble agency, to fulfil the order of 
Providence—restoring thee to all theentertain.' 
ments of fellowship and freedom.” 

Sweet as forgiveness to theydoomed and de- 
sponding victim, seemed the words of this 
well-known, angel-voice to my soul: they were 
the accents of mercy, breathed in tenderness 
and love, and addressed by the amiable Maria 
to a feathered songster, her little captive. 

“ Yes, impatient flutterer,” continued the 
lovely moralist, “ charming as is thy song 
which salutes the morning, and calls me from 
my forgetfulness; grateful as is the expression 
of thy hovering wings whilst I offer thee food; 
yet more pleasing will be the reflection to have 
given thee freedom, and more grateful the joy 
to have restored thee to the wish of friendship, 
or the fond expectations of more anxious love.” 


Go, pretty warbler, wing thy happy flight 
To scenes of social joy, and fond delight ; 
Where Friendship’s sacred song shall hail thy wish’d 
return, 
And Love’s pure flame with higher radiance burn. 
Should surly Winter, in an angry mood, 
Refuse thee shelter, or deity thee food, 
Return, sweet Robin....here my fost’ring care 
Shall find thee shelter, and thy food prepare. 
——————————— es 
ARROWE’S STREAM. 
— = § eo 

** A silver stream shall roll his waters near, 

‘* Gilt with the sun-beams here and there, 

‘*¢ On whose enamell’d bank I’ll walk.” 

CowLeEy. 


‘¢ Cease a little while, O wind! Stream, be thou 
silent a while! Let my voice be heard over the 
heath ; let my wanderer hear me. Salgar! Itis 
I who call. Why delayest thou thy coming ?”” 

MACPHERSON. 
wali 

I sir by Arrowe’s side, on the trunk of a 
rifted oak: once it gave shade to the bank, 
but now it is bowed to the stream; the waters 
make their way through its reverend sides. 
A willow graces the opposing shore ; its trunk 
is disparted by Time. Part thrives erect upon 
the humid marge; its foliage trembles in the 
wind : part seems forsaken its site: Its roots 
are exposed to the tide; its branches recline 
on the stream, and mock the sportive wave. 
The wild rose flaunts along the osier’d bank; 
its blushing buds are surcharged with dew. 
The frolic zephyr rifles every hoard, and scat- 
ters fragrance around. Many are the sweets 
of Arrowe’s pastoral stream ! 

On an islet that severs the tide an aspen 
once tower’d supreme; beneath the woodman’s 
stroke it bow’d, it crash’d, it fell. Its roots 
and its headless trunk their ancient abode 
maintain. Many a lusty twig adorns their 
sides of age. 
the glittering dew: the broad-leaved mallow 
rejoices in its seat: the insinuating ivy spreads 
its arms around. Rapid over yon pebbly bed 


The rank grass bends beneath _ 
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is the glide of the glassy stream : its silvered 
foam enchants the eye ; its gurgle enchants 
the ear. A tuft of reeds ‘* whistles in the 
wind,” and seems to glory in the circling wave. 
Many are the sweets of Arrowe’s pastoral 
stream ! 

New beauties burst upon the view. The cu- 
rious intertwine of the encountering trees, the 
sylvan arch impervious to the sun, the “ old fan- 
tastic” roots, the solemn stillness of the deep, 
the awe-inspiring gloom, proclaim a deity near. 
Genius of the place, arise! for this is thy 
chosen haunt. ‘To thee shall my vows be paid, 
duly at morning’s dawn, and duly at silent 
eve. Many are the sweets of this thy favored 
stream ! 

A water-fall is heard remote : its splendors 
dart through the gloom. Wave rides on wave 
in wild succession: mid-way is a thwarting 
bough, and sweet is their*conflict rude. Clumps 
of alder abound: their roots are verdured with 
moss: the wave rebounds from their sides: 
it now eludes and now confronts the view ; the 
eye is bewildered in sweet perplexity ; the 
ear is enchained to the melodies of the scene. 
Many are the sweets of Arrowe’s pastoral 
stream ! 

Nor less are the sweets of the plain. The 
ancient hawthorn in the midst, the panting 
brutes beneath, the hedgerow’s diversities of 
green, the cuckoo from the neighboring copse, 
the bleat of the woolly flock, the low of the 
distant herd, the chaunt of the feathered tribe, 
the grasshopper’s cheering chirp, the rustic 
reed of the swain, united, entrance my soul. 
But whence this rising sigh, and whence this 
trembling tear? Hzs melody forsaken the 
plain? or, lost are the sweets of the stream ? 
* Severeign of the willing soul !” thy form dis- 
closed a paradise of sweets ; thy voice to me was 

melody. When will it be heard again? when 
will Matilda be present with her looks of love ! 
_ Ask of the soul-fraught sigh! Consult the 
scalding tear ! Melody has forsaken the plain, 
and lost are the sweets of the stream ! 
——————— ———— 
THE STROKE OF DEATH. 
— DP +a 
A FRAGMENT. 


+ 




















I am now worth one hundred thousand 
pounds, said old Gregory, as he ascended a 
hill, part of an estate he had just purchased. 

I am now worth one hundred thousand 
pounds, and am dué 65 years of age, hale and 
robust in my constitution; so Pll eat and I'l 
drink, and live merrily adi the days of my life. 

I am now worth one hundred thousand 
pounds, said old Gregory, as he attained the 
summit of a hill which commanded a full 
prospect of his estate: and here, said he, I'll 
plant an orchard; and on that spot L’ll have a 
pinery. 

Yon farm houses shall come down, said old 
Gregory ; they interrupt my view. 

Then what will become of the farmers? 
asked the steward who attended him. 

That’s their business, answered old Gregory. 

And that mill must not stand upon the 
stream, said old Gregory. 

Then how will the villagers grind their corn? 
asked the steward. 


‘he survive his relatives and friends” was an 
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That’s not my business, answered old Gre- 
gory. ; 

So old Gregory returned home—ate a hearty 
supper—drank a bottle of port—smoked two 
pipes of tobacco—and fell into a profound 
slumber—from which he never more awoke. 
The farmers reside on their Jand—the mill 
stands upon the stream—and the villagers all 
rejoice in his death. 

A SNS 9 LTO R IS CE SPOT AAT RTD 
ON THE MISERY ATTENDANT UPON 
PROLONGED EXISTENCE 


To those who have survived their Family and 
Friends. 





—w >: 
EXEMPLIFIED BY A CHINESE ANECDOTE, 
——2 +e 
OF all the misfortunes attached to human 
nature, none appears to me so distressing and 
severe as that of surviving our family and con- 
nexions: and the Romans were so sensible of 
the poignancy of this affliction, that—“ May 


imprecation they bestowed upon the degene- 
rate part of mankind. 

The loss of Liberty has frequently been 
thought the most distressing event that could 
be attached to life; but the following instance 
will prove that the inestimable blessing derives 
its value from Society and Friends. 

Upon the accession of a new Emperor to 
the throne of China, a release was granted to 
all the prisoners in his dominions who at that 
time happened to be confined for debt. Among 
the number was an old man, who had been an 
early victim to adversity, and whose days of 
imprisonment, reckoned by the notches he had 
cut on the door of his gloomy cell, expressed 
the annual revolution of jifly suns ! 

With faltering steps he departed from his 
mansion of sorrow: his eyes were dazzled 
with the splendour of light, and the face of 
Nature presented a perfect Paradise to his 
view! ‘The gaol in which he had been im- 
prisoned was at some distance from Pekin, and 
he directed his course to that city,, impatient 
to enjoy the gratulations of his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his friends. 

With the utmost difficulty he found his way 
to the street in which, formerly, had stood his 
decent habitation; and his heart became more 
and more elated at every step which he ad- 
vanced. He proceeded, and looked with ear- 
nestness around in search.of those objects 
which had once been familiar to his sight; 
but all was new—all was changed !—A mag- 
nificent edifice was erected upon the spot where 
once had stood his humble dwelling; and 
those prospects which he bad expected to be- 
hold with delight afforded him only sorrow 

and vexation ! 

An aged pauper, who stood at the gate of a 
portico soliciting charity from its unfeeling 
guard, soon drew the emancipated wretch’s 
attention ; and whilst he relieved that distress 
which seemed superior to his own, he fearfully 
inquired after his own connexions. [lis wife, 
unable to support his loss, had fallen an carly 
victim to distress and sorrow ; his children had 
fled to distant climes, in search of that support 
which was denied them in their own; and his 





—— 


Shocked at a tale so full of grief, he hastily 
returned to the palace of his Sovereign, and, 
in all the anguish of distress and sorrow, pour 
ed forth the effusions of his tortured soui. 

“ Great Prince!” he cried, “ remand me 
to the prison from which mistaken mercy hath 
delivered me ! I have survived my family and 
friends, and, in the midst of this populous 
city, I find myself in dreary solitude! The 
cell of my dungeon protected me from gazers 
at my wretchedness ; and whilst secluded from 
society, I was less sensible of the loss of so- 
cial enjoyments. I am now tortured with the 
view of pleasures in which I cannot participate, 
and die with thirst though surrounded with 

streams of delight.” 
SEEN 
ON EXILE. 
et eee 

As a change of place, simply considered, 

can render no man unhappy, so the other evils 
which are objected to exile, either cannot hap- 
pen to wise and virtuous men, or, if they do 
happen to them, cannot render them miser- 
able. Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are 
cold, and ail who feel them, feel alike ; but 
the good or bad events which Fortune brings 
upon us, are felt according to the qualities 
that we, not they, possess: they are in them- 
selves indifferent and common accidents, and 
they acquire strength by nothing but our vices 
or our weakness. Fortune can dispense nei- 
ther felicity nor infelicity, unless we co-operate 
with her. Few men who are unhappy under 
the loss of an estate, would be happy in the 
possession of it; and those who deserve to 
enjoy the advantages that exile takes away, 
will not be unhappy when they are deprived of 
them. 











4 GD a 
The solution of the Riddle signed “ Eula- 
lia’ which appeared in No. 16, of the Miscel- 
lany, we are authorised to state, is the Element 
of Water. 
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(> More subscribers to the Miscellany are soli- 
cited. Its subscription, per annum, is 1 dol. 50 cts. 
payable Aalf yearly in advance.—Those who have 
not so paid, are requested to forward 75 cents each 
to the Publisher. To those who are unacquainted 
with the heavy expenses attendant on issuing period- 
ical publications, especially when unsupported by ad- 
vertisements, we hope it need only be mentioned, 
that unless their payments are promptly made the 
Printer must suffer a considerable loss. 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of po-ver, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour; 


The paths of glory lead—but to the grave? 


GRAY. 
DIED, 

In this place, on Wednesday last, Mr. WiLLram 
Roscoe, in the 73d year of his age. 
At Asbury, Sussex county, Mrs. Mary HANKINe 
son, in the 24th year of her age. 
At Norristown, Mr. Henry MuHLENBERG, of 
Philadelphia. 
At Elizabeth-Town, Mr. DELABARRE. 
At Springheld, Mr. Tuomas LAWRENCE, 
At New Brunswick, Mrs. Marrin, in the 71st 
year of her age; and Mr Jonn Lupp, same age. 
At Charleston, Major-General, WiLL1aAM MovuL- 





dearest friends were moudlering in the dust. 


TRIE, in the 87th year of his age. 
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Seat of the Wuses. 
—a IS 
MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 
———_—_— 





THE LARA, 
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SWEET are the notes the lark begins 
When morning dawn appears, 

When high aloft, on nimble wings, 
The throngless air he cheers. 


How pleasing to the woodman’s ear 
His blithsome cadence seems, 

When o’er the dew-dropt fields he winds, 
To greet the solar beams ! 


So in the dawn of infant days, 
When strength permits the lay, 

Our tongue should sound our Maker’s praise 
At dawn of every day. 


For when the bending hand of Time 
Unbinds the mental powers, 

How weak, alas! is every lay, 
How short our accent soars! 


rp Cp aa———- 
EVENING. 
—+e— 


Nobility of blood, 
Is but a glittering and fallacious good. 
The nobleman is he whose noble mind 
Is fill’d with inborn worth, unborrow’d from his kind. 
DryDeEn. 
——— 


APOLLO sinks beneath the wat’ry plain, 
Feebly reflecting one last glimmering ray : 

Now dusky Eve, with all her mantling train, 
Usurps the realms of wide illuming day : 


Enrapt in darkness, and in sombre shade, 
Steals o’er the hill, the dale, the distant view ; 

And twinkling stars each moment seem to fade 
Amid their beds o° deep ethereal blue. 


The birds no longer tune their native lay, 
Nor on the ear their plaintive warblings thrill ; 

« The ploughman homeward plods his weary way,” 
And all is hush’d, and all around is still ; 


Saye the soft breeze that gently floats along 
The bouyant air, to cool the fertile dale ; 

Or where the woodlark pours his grateful song, 
Or where the bat pursues his evening sail. 


Here mid these scenes, so genial to my mind, 
Prone to reflection and research profound, 
In ev’ry prospect some new pleasure find, 
In ev’ry season as it circles round. 


These shadows seem attun’d to ev’ry thought, 
Which e’er should fill the contemplative soul, 
Whom rude experience has early taught 
The youthful passions nobly to controul, 


And now the great partake their mid-day meal, 
Change times and seasons, as their fancies veer, 
T? make noon night....What pleasure can they feel ? 

Or turn the summer into winter drear. 


*Tis not the gay that are the truly great, 
Nor is it fortune that can make us good, 

Nor all the splendour of parade and state, 
Nor all the boast of ancestry and blood. 


But *tis the virtues that imprint the worth, 
The lib’ral hand, and kind forgiving breast. 
How far superior these to boasted birth ! 
Ah, these so valued, and so truly blest ! 








EPIGRAM. 


a 


The following epigram has a sharp point— 
It was written to a lady, on the wrong side of 
forty, who had complained of the triteness of 
former verses addressed to her. 

That my verses are too trite 
Is as freely own’d as told: 
For who could new ideas write 
On a subject that’s so old. 


i oeeieneeene +e SE 
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Anecdotes. 


ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED 
METASTATIO, 























WuEN Metastasio’s circumstances were far 
from affluent, and he was merely an assistant 
writer for the opera, under Apostolo Zeno, a 
gentleman with whom he had contracted a 
great intimacy, unexpectedly left him fifteen 
thousand pounds. ‘Though this sum would 
have raised the poet to that happy state of 
affiuence which at that time he had not the 
slightest reason to expect, yet the moment he 
heard that at Bologna his friend had a number 
of indigent relations, he immediately resolved 
to set out for that place, for the purpose of 
searching out the most deserving among them, 
and dividing that wealth between them, which 
he thought he had no right to retain ; “ For,” 
said he, “ certainly my friend only meant me 
to be the agent of his bounty, and to find out 
those amongst his relations who deserved it 
best.” 

|: 
IMPERIAL LITERARY ANECDOTE. 
—— + 

Gi¥rForpD, in the notes to his translation of 
Juvenal’s 7th Satire, which is on the subject 
of the general discouragement under which 
literature laboured at Rome, repeats a very 
good story told by Macrobius :— 

“ A Greek poet had presented Augustus 
Czsar with many little compliments, in hopes 
of some trifling remuneration. The emperor, 
who found them worth nothing, took no notice 
of the poor man; but, as he persisted in offer- 
ing his complimentary verses, composed him- 
self an epigram in praise of the poet: and 
when he next waited on him with his compli- 
mentary panegyric, presented his own to him 
with amazing gravity. The man took it, and 
read it with apparent satisfaction ; then putting 
his hand into his pocket, he deliberately drew 
out two farthings, and gave them to the em- 
peror, saying, “ I his is not equal to the de- 
mands of your situation, sire: but ’tis all I 
have: If I had mare I would give it to you.” 
Augustus, who was not an ill-natured man, 
could not stand this; he burst into a fit of 
laughter, and, as Macrobius says, made the 
poet a handsome present.” 

at 5S 
BON MOT. 
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DxyveEn’s translation of Virgil being com- 
mented on by a Right Rev. Bishop, in the 
presence of a very witty Earl; “ the original 
is, indeed, excellent,’ said his Lordship; “ but 
every thing suffers by a translation, except a 
Bishop.” 
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TRENTON BOOK-STORE,— 


— at SS 
FOR SALE, 


By James Oxam, near the Presbyterian Church, g 
general assortment of 


Books X Atationarp: 


Besides a most valuable Collection of Classical, 
School, and other Books, 


THOMSON’S Family Physician ; a new and yaly. 
able work, recommended by two eminent Physi. 
cians in the United States, “ as one of the most 
judicious, accurate, and instructive productions, 
intended to divest Medicine of its technical and 
mysterious garb, and to render it familiar to the 
understanding of the unprofessional reader.” 

Townsend’s Guide to Health: designed chiefly for 
the use of Students. 

Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen ; being a 
systematic Inquiry into the most rational means of 
preserving health and prolonging life. Addressed 
to those Mothers and Guardians of Families whose 
greatest pride and happiness it is to rear Healthy 
and Virtuous Children, 

Edinburgh New Dispensatory. 

Cullen’s Materia Medica. 

Hamilton on Female Complaints. 

Cuvier’s Lectures, 2 vols. 

Haller’s Physiology. 

Quincey’s Lexicon. 


Laws of the United States, 5 vols, 
Graydon’s Digest of do. 

Taylor’s Reports. 

Evans’ Essays. 

Pothier on Obligations. 

Kidd on Exchange. 

Park on Insurance. 

Tucker’s Blackstone, 4 vols. 
Conductor Generalis. 

Clerk’s Magazine. 

Griffith’s Treatise. 

Dallas’s Reports, 3 vols. 
Coleman’s Practice. 

Caine’s New-York Term Reports. 


Gordon’s History of the American Revolution, 3vols, 

Winterbotham’s do. 4 vols. with an Atlas. 

Hume’s History of England, 5 vols. 

Do. with Smollett’s Continuation, 12 vols. 

Williams’ Switzerland, 2 vols, 

Sketches on France, 2 vols. 

Rough Sketch of Paris. 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 2 vois. 

Bonaparte’s Life to the Peace of Luneville. 

Campbell’s Narrative of his extraordinary Adven- 
tures and Sufferings, by Shipwreck and Imprison- 
ment, in an Overland Journey to India—with the 
singular Humours of his Tartar Guide. 

The Adventures of Telemachus, 2 vols. extra, cle- 
gant, 

Looker On, a periodical Work in 4 vols. 

The World, by Fitz-Adam, 4 vols. 

The Guardian, by Steele and Smollett, 2 vols. 

The Spectator, 6 vols. 

Sterne’s Works, 8 vols. 

Locke on the Human Understanding, 3 vols. 

Volney’s Travels. 

Park’s do. 

Barrowe’s do. 

Spallanzani’s do. 4 vols. 











With many others, and some thousands of 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
ALSO, 


Letter and other Paper, Sealing-Wax, Wafers, Ink- 
Powder, Ink-Stands, Quills, Pencils, Slates, Copy 
and Cyphering Books, Copy Slips, India Rubbets 
Parchment, Playing Cards, &c. 











TRENTON: 
PRINTED BY JAMES ORAM ; 


AND SUBSCRIPTIONS TAKEN IN AT ONE DOLLAS 
AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANN. 
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